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“He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” —Eeclesiastes. 
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“THE MORAL PLOUGH BOY.—No. XXIII. 


‘‘ That tomb, the view of which can awaken some sentiment, 
and that has some history annexed to it, is worthy to be pre- | 
served.” 

Veneration for the memory of the illustrious 
dead, has in all ages distinguished the better sort 
of mankind. | Even rude and barbarous nations 
have not been destitute of this sentiment.— 
‘¢ Though the plains of our battles are dark and 
silent, our fame is in the four grey stones,” is | 
the language of Ossian ; and numerous examples 
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tions, wherein a whole people have partaken of 
this feeling, so honorable to human nature ; and 
particular days, by common consent, have been 
set apart, as sacred to the memory of the Saint, 
the Sage, or the Hero, whose life had conferred 
blessings upon the age in which he lived. 

It is one of those days, thus consecrated in the 
affections of a whole people, that we have de- 
voted to the writing of this article: And what 
day more appropriate, than t!.at which gave birth 
to Wasnincton, could we seize upon, to recom- 
mend to our readers the patronage of an Institu- 
tion, whose object it is to preserve the features, 
as well as the name, of every American, who 
may have rendered himself conspicuous in the 
service of his country, and of mankind 

In the narrow circles of domestic life, the ha- 
bitual or natural affections of the human heart, 
dictate the propriety of preserving family like- 
nesses. These fond memorials of departed 
worth and virtue, so dear to the feelings of con- 
nubial, paternal or filial affection, are carefully 
handed down, through successive generations, so 
long as the family retains any portion ofits ancient 
spirit and character : For it must be supposed, 


| bility, ox standing in society, is generally attain- 
ed, before the aid of the pencil is called in, to 
preserve the lineaments of faces, which might | 
otherwise be lost for ever in the dust and gloom 
of the sepulchre. 


With what delightful, though melancholly re- 
collections, do the bereaved wife and husband 
contemplate the portraits of those beings, whom 
the grave has swallowed, but whose living pre- 
sence was once wont to shed upon their daily 
walks the rays of tenderness and affection! And 
whose features, preserved by the hand of art, 


| still possess an inexpressible charm, and throw | 


over the hour of solitude an 
sweet than melancholly ; for we cannot but agree 
with a great poet of nature, that pleasant but 
mournful to the soul, is the memory of past joys. 

Parents, in like manner, indulge the noblest 
feelings of our nature, when they preserve the 
Portraits of deceased children, who have been 
cut off prematurely, though bidding fair, per- 
haps, to raise to themselves an honorable name 
in the annals of mankind: And what tender pa- 
rent can repress this solicitude to keep alive 
in the memory and. imagination, those beloved 
features, which have sunk in the long night of 
the grave—the grave that spoils 


“the dance of youthful blood, 
“¢ Takes out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
“ And every smiling feature from the face.” 


Eq ally dear to the lover and the friend,.is the 
fond remembrance of departed excellence: And 
the feelings of love and friendship have ever 
found in the arts of painting and poetry, those: 
high and holy gratifications, which assimilate men 
to angels, and which have their pure and sacred 
springs in the deepest recesses of the heart.— 
The love of Hero and Leanper, will ever be 
dwelt upon with admiration by the classical read- 








that a certain degree of what is called. respecta- 
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er of pure and ardent feelings, as will the friend- 


illusion no less || 


| ship of Davip and Jonatuan by every generous 
\ mind, who contemplates their history, as recorded 
in the volume of inspiration. But without re- 
‘sorting to antiquity, who does not remember the 
gallant Anpre, whose name is so intimately con- 
nected with the American revolution, and whose 
ignominious fate the good and the brave of all na- 
tions will never cease to lament? And who can 
/read the apostrophe which the glowing imagina- 
‘tion of Anna Sewarp has made that interesting and 
unfortunate youth address to the portrait of his 
‘mistress, withont acknowledging that it speaks 
the language of nature, and shows how lively 





‘is the aid which painting and poetry are capable 
\of imparting to the passion of love. In the cri- 
tical moment of his capture, he concealed the 
portrait from the honest veterans, into whose 
hands he had fallen; and it is in relation to this 
incident, that the fair author makes him ex- 
claim :—— 





“* What tho’ Honora’s voice no more shal: charm! 
No more her beamy smile my bosom warm ! 
Yet from these eyes shall force forever tear 
The sacred image of that form so dear? ‘ 
Shade of my love, tho’ mute and cold thy charms,, 
Ne’er hastthou blest my happy rival’s arms? 
To my fond heart each dawn has seen thee prest; 
Each night has laid thee pillow’d on my breast! 
Force shall not tear thee from thy faithful shrine, 
Shade of my love, thou shalt be ever mine !” 


But the pallet and pencil-reach the climax of 


| their dignity and utility, when employed to pre- 


serve in the memory of nations, the features of 
their illustrious: patriots ; their men of genius 
and of science ; their guardians in war, and their 
benefactors in peace. It is then that they be-. 








come instruments, in the hands of the skilfal 
artist, to rouse into exertion the noblest energies 
of humanity ; it is then that they are employed 


“To wake the soul, by tender strokes of art, 
“To raise the genius, and to mend the heart: 


It is then that they shed, from. the tomb, a light 
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upon the path of the living, to lead the aspiring 
soul, through ‘glory’s bright career,” to the 
possession of honours unfading and immortal. © 
An ingenious and learned author, in his 
essay on Sepulchres, has proposed to erect 
‘*some memorial of the illustrious dead in all 
ages, on the spot where their remains have been 
interred.”” The proposition is certainly the 
offspring of a generous sentiment; a catholic 
principle, which overlooks the petty boundaries 
of empires, and awards to the great and the good 
of every clime, the homage of universal venera- 
tion. The author of this proposition, however, 


glected or forgotten, The number is every day 
increasing, and the proprietor loses no opportu- 
nity of adding to his collection every subject 
worthy of a place in this galaxy of splendid and 
venerable figures. Americans! can any Insti- 
tution be more worthy of, your patronage, than 
that which preserves for the admiration of future 
ages, the forms and features of men, whose deeds 
have shed a halo of glory around their native 
land! It appeals for support, to every proud 
feeling, whether state or national, of the Ameri- 
can heart. Here the men of New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Rhode-island, may hold con- 
verse with the spirits of their Lancpons, their 





has been styled a visionary by one class of read- 
ers ; and perhaps this effusion of a magnanimous 


Frankuins and their Greenes; and here the 





heart may be set down by many as one of the 
day-dreams of his wild philosophy. 

Monuments, we admit, are more durable than 
portraits, and especially mere family portraits, 
which are too often lost as families decline and 
fall in the successive mutations of human life.— 
But monuments preserve only the names of the 
illustrious dead, with sometimes a brief outline 

of their noblest actions. Portraits preserve their 
features, which besides their value, when esti- 
mated by the feelings of love, friendship and con- 
sanguinity, afford to the philosophic observer an 
opportunity of tracing those nice analogies, which 
a certain school believe to exist in the expression 
of the countenance, and the character or deeds 
of men. In this point of view, portraits have 
greatly the advantage, and frequently become the 
subjects of keen and exquisite speculation: And 
whatever may be said in derision of Lavatren’s 
system, his discip'es have increased, and at pre- 
sent there are not wanting among them men who 
stand high in the ranks of science. 

In glaicing at the proposition above quoted, 
which contains the essence of mementorial piety, 
we are led by a natural transition to the main 
object of this article, which is, to recommend 
earnestly to our fellow-countrymen to encourage 
the establishment of AGALLERY OF NATION- 
AL PORTRAITS. We rejoice to have it in our 
power to state that such an institution is not 

- merely inembryo. It has been brought into ex- 
istence, through the enterprising spirit, and inde- 
fatigable assiduity of Josern Devarvatine, of Phi- 
ladelphia. This Gallery contains, at the present 
momertt, the Portraits of all, or nearly all, the 
distinguished actors in the American revolution. 
It goes, indeed, beyond that great epoch, and 
presents to the eye of the admiring spectator the 
forms and features of many illustrious men, 
who were the pride and glory of the Infant Colo- 
nies ; nor are those who have figured on the na- 
tional stage, since the era of the revolution, ne- 


Carolinian and the Virginian may come to talk 
with the shade of Laurens of the mazes of diplo- 
macy, and with that of Wasninetown of the art 
'of war. Here will the thoughtful and majestic 
brow of Hamiiton strike with melancholly awe 
the mind of the young jurist, and kindle in his 
bosom the pure and unquenchable flame of a lofty 
and generous emulation ; and here will the youth 
of genius and piety, who trims his lamp to ex- 
plore the sublime region of Theology, catch 
from the features of a WirHersPpoon, a BenTLeEy, 
a Davies, a Dwicut, ora Moore, the inspiration 
of his celestial calling, and devote himself with 
renewed energy to the cause of his immaculate 
Redeemer. As no state in the Union is without its 
heirs of fame, so will no man of feeling, of any 
state, ever enter this grand assemblage of reflect- 
ed worthies, without recognising some one 
among the group, which he will linger to contem- 
plate ; and the contemplation of which will call 
up associations of ideas, that will swell his heart 
with emotions too big for utterance, and fill his 
mind with unspeakable delight. 

Fellow-countrymen, of every section of the 
Union, we conjure you by the ties of patriotism, 
by your love of all that is great and good in hu- 
manity! By the gratitude, which you owe to 
the gallant and enterprising men who led you, 
when infant colonies, through the dark and bloody 
mazes of savage warfare, to peace, safety and 
prosperity! By the still more high and hallow- 
ed, and irredeemable debt, due to the sages and 
warriors who stood upon the watch-tower of 
your liberties, and breasted themselves to the 
shock of battle, in your contest for national ex- 
istence! By every pure and generous emotion 
of your hearts, which mingles with the past, and 
renders dear to you the dawning fame of your 
country ; or which binds you to the future, and 
awakens solicitude for the honor and welfare of 














posterity ! By all these we conjure you to cherish 
an enterprise, which aims to preserve the fea- 
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tures of your mighty dead, to light future genera- 
tions in the paths of virtue and of glory ; to be 
feasted upon,with enthusiastic reverence,through 
the lapse of ages to come, by the imagination of 
the votaries of genius, of patriotism, of science, 
liberty and religion—the 


‘fond adorers of departed fame, 
“Who warm at Scipio’s worth and Tully’s name!” 


H. H. jr. 
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ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Agricultural Society of Sara- 
togu county, at the Annual Fair, on the 13th 
October, 1819. 

By Euisua Powett, President. 


GENTLEMEN, 


The distinguished honour conferred on me, in 
electing me to preside over so respectable aso- 
ciety, demands and receives my most respectful 
acknowledgments. 

The first anniversary of this society is an 
event of the utmost importance, as the future 
prosperity and usefulness of the society depends, 
in no small degree, on the first impression made 
on, the public mind. 

Those of you who have been the principal 
promoters of the society, and who feel the great- 
est interest in its success, have looked forward 
to the present occasion with much anxiety for the 
result. But when you look at the difficulties 
which have been uniformly encountered in the 
formation of other similar societies, and particu- 
larly one formed in a neighbouring state, where 
the advocates of the measure had to encounter 
prejudices almost insurmountable, and when you 
contemplate the incalculable improvements which 
have resulted from the operation of that and si- 
milar societies in our own state, and particularly 
after witnessing the pleasing exhibition which 
you have witnessed on the present occasion, 1 
think you ought no longer to despond. Take 
courage, gentlemen, renew your exertions, and 
success beyond your most sanguine anticipations 
will unavoidably crown your labours. I! flatter 
myself that the time is not far distant, when each 
one of you may, on viewing the improvements 
which shall have taken place in the agriculture 
and manufactures of the county, Jook back on the 
part you have acted, with pleasing satisfaction : 
and while others are striving, by achievements in 
war, to immortalize their names by destroying 
the lives of their fellow-beings, let ours be the 
laudable, the agreeable, task of endeavouring to 
procure from the earth the greatest possible 
means of support and happiness for our fellow- 
beings. 

The science of agriculture, gentlemen, is the 
most ancient, and may, with propriety, be termed 
the most important of all sciences, being designed 
by the great author of nature, as the immediate 
source of our subsistence ; and it is of all em- 
ployments the best calculated to raise our con- 
templations to the all-wise ruler of the universe, 
and to teach us our dependance on him, from day 
to day, from whose liberal munificence we de- 
rive all our enjoyments ; and it is certainly the 
most agreeable to our natures, as the labours of 





the field are more conducive to the health of the 
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body than any other employment. Agriculture 
is tiie most natural employment ;. if not, why 
that anxiety in the breast of almost every man, 


farming must depend very much on a judicious 
rotation of crops, and in never tilling ine same 
piece of ground until the soil is exhausted, before 


| 


to leave all other employments, Ict them be never 
so lucrative or honourable, to spend the evening 
of ile in cultivating his farm. The statesman, 
the judge, the physician, the lawyer, the mer- 


you sufler it to rest; and whenever land is laid 
down, it is very important that it should be plen- 
tifully stocked with clover, or other usctul grass- 
es. ‘Ihere is one important item in farming, in 


which | think farmers are generally yery dceti- 
cient, viz. the management of manure. I am 
contident, that by suffering it to remain scattered | 
over the barn-yard, during the summer, it loses | 
of my .position, witness the four first chief ma- || in quantity and quality, at the most moderate cal- 
gistrates of our happy country ; all men who will ! culation, at least one-third, whereas, by piling it 
not lose by a comparison with the greatest men | in large piles, in the month of May, or forepart 
of avy country: yet they all, with pleasing sa- | of June, there would not only be a vast saving 
tisfaction, descend from the height of political ,in the manure; but by heating through the sum- 
elevation, mix with their fellow-citizens, and; mer, the most part of the seeds of noxious weeds || 
spend the evening of life in cultivating the soil. | would be destroyed, that would otherwise be car- | 
I might proceed to enumerate many others, whose || ried out on the land, to annoy the succeeding | 
names will be long held in the highest estimation || crop ; and | am confident, from experience, that }; 
for their labours to improve the agriculture of||if farmers would pile their manure, in the man- || 
their country: but I forbear, lest comparison | per mentioned, and at.the same time mix an equal |; 
might appear partial: and it is a pleasing reflec- | quantity of soil, taken from wet places, either in 
tion, that agriculture is assuming its proper rank | the field or highway, with a small quantity of 
in the world, instead of being looked upon as se- lime occasionally intermixed, they would find 
cond to many other professions, as has recently their labour rewarded at least three, if not four- 


been the case. The farmer, is now permitted, | fold. 


chaut, all look forward with pleasing expectation 
to the day when they may withdraw from the 
labour and bustle of professional life, to the 
cali pursuits of agriculture. As an illustration 




















society presents, and to guard against which, ip 
future, seriously demands your care. 

lt would be improper, however, not to men- 
tion, that all the genéral Viewing Committee, as 
well as all those of the principal towns, have 
shown a laudable zeal in performing the duties 
for which they were selected, and are well enti- 
tled to the thanks of this society. 

A Gilierence of opinion has existed relative to 
adjudging farms, and at this time it may be pro- 
per to call, your attention to the subject. Some 
have believed that if 50 acres ofa large farm 
were under better cultivation than a farm of 50 
acres, that the first would be e titled to the pre- 
mium, although the remainder of that farmshould 
be inaslovenly condition. If we enquire what 
is the object in giving this premium, the answer 
must be obvious, to induce at least a part of 
our farmers to set good examples to their 
neighbours ; but can that man be so exempla- 
ry as to merit a premium, who permits a part 
of his farm to be infested with briars or nox- 


| ous weeds, his meadows encumbered by loose 


stones, or decaying stumps, his fences in a sate 
of decay, and his grain fields, or fruit trees inja- 
red by the cattle ’ 1 feel satistied indeed that no 
such instances have happened, but I wish to 


by wniversal consent, (as he certainly ongit to \ 
be) to take a distinguished rank among the other 
professions. 

It may. perhaps, be expected, that I should 
attempt to recommend some particular system of 
farming: but although fur advanced in life, I am _ 
young in the agricultural profession, having spent 
the greater part of my life in a profession which | 
afforded little opportunity to acquire a knowledge , 
of the practical part of farming. I have not the | 
vanity to think myself capable of instructing | 
those I see around me ; many of whom have lived | 
longer than myself, and who have spent their | 
lives in agricultural pursuits : and there has been 
so much said and written on the subject, that , 
were [| to attempt the task, | should despair of | 
imparting any new idea [I shall therefore make | 
but few observations on that subject. | 

Although | am f Ily convinced of the impor- 
tance of science in farming, yet I think the time | 
has not yet arrived when it would be proper for 
every man to attempt farming on scientific prin- 
ciples, as there are very few menin our country 

ossessed of sufficient capital to enable them to 
follow farming as a science. | think it impor- 
tant, however, that every farmer should obtain 
as much scientific knowledge of his profession as 
practicable ; and it is all important that we give 
our sons an education embracing all the branches 
of science calculated to be nseful in that profes- 
sion, to enable them to improve on the experi- 
ence of their fathers. : 

As it respects the cultivation of the soil, there 
is no general rule that will hold good in all cases ; | 
for what would be good husbandry on one soil, | 
would be inexcusably bad ona different one ; and | 
after all that has or can be said on the subject, | 
much must always depend on experience and/! 
observation to enable the husbandman to make a! 
judicious selection of crops, adapted to the na- 
ture of the soil ; for it would be an idle waste of 
labour and seed, for instance, to sow winter wheat 
on some soils, which might produce a good crop 
of some other kind of grain. The success of 
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‘lated improvements which have already taken 


| be necessary in the laws and constitution. 





point your attention to the principle; and I 
think on a close examination that you must de- 
| termine that a bad example may also have its in- 
| tluence, and that the applicant ought to be ac- 
| countable for the whole farm which he pretends 
to cultivate. 

| It has been a practice in some agricultural so- 
| cieties to have the report of the general Viewing 
i Committee relative to farms, read at the Cattle- 
In these reports the improvements and 


Permit me, gentlemen, to congratulate you on 
the flattering prospects before us. ‘I'he unparal- 


place in agriculture, in this county, which are 
manifested in the unheard of produce of the soil, 
are certainly very cheering. ‘The exhibition of 
useful animals affords a very strong proof, that the 
breeds of our stock are fast improving ; and the 
specimens of domestic manufactures, presented ! 
on the occasion, add much to the importance of | Show, 





' 7 . . 1) “per, ~ . *,¢ 
‘the scene. The marks of female industry and || deficiencies are particularly noted, and the citi- 


skill, displayed in the several articles exhibited, t zens at large are instructed. The practice de- 
add a value to the characters of the ladies of Sa- |, serves our imitation on another account ; those 
ratoga county, which cannot be too highly esti- || who improperly apply for our premium will be 
mated. , admonished ; and those who merit praise will 
obtain it. For these reasons, | should be much 
gratified to see this plan fully and impartially exe- 
cuted. 

It is very desirable that more regular methods 
for determining the quantity of produce, be a- 
dopted. I allude particularly to what are called 
summer crops. It is not only important that we 
should decide right, but that we should stand a- 
bove the suspicion of having done wrong. The 
hardship which the honest competitor would suf- 
fer, if another should obtain the premium by 
frand or error, would be such as to awaken all. 
your sympathies ; and yet, in most cases we hare 
| trusted to men whose correctness and care we 
j have not fully proved, or whose unsuspecting 
confidence may have been abused. I do not be- 
lieve, indeed, that any material errors have been 
committed ; but it is our duty to provide even 
against suspicion, that he who applies for our 
premium shall not only be satisfied of the recti- 
tude of our intentions, but also ofthe correctness 
of our decisions. 

In considering this matter it must be evident 
that the land on which the produce, offered for a 
premium, grows, should be truly measured. It 


AN ADDRESS 

Delivered before the Agricultural Society of Cayu- 

ga county, at their anneversury meeting, held on |; 

the 7th day of February, 1820. 

By Davin Tuomas, President. 

Another anniversary of this society has brought 
us toxether ; again has devolved on us _ the task 
to consider and decide what changes will be pro- 
per among our officers, and what alterations will 








By the constitution, the standing committee are 
to consist of 10 persons, being one from each 
town within the county; but this provision is 
more liberal than just, and experience has shewn 
that the welfare of the society requires an altera- 
tion. In choosing our principal officers, we 
ought to respect no boundaries but those of the 
county ; we ought to regard the population and 
not to the district, but not even the population if 
we cannot select from it an active officer. Part- 
ly in consequence of that provision, the execu- 
tive committee were unable on one important 
occasion, to form a quorum ; members who lived 
remote, sacrificed time and money to no purpose, || may not be improper’to say that the surveyor’s 
and on a second attempt, the requisite number] chain is subject to varieties in its length, and 
was hot obtained without difficulty. This, in-}| oncht therefore be made to conform to the stand 
deed is the most discouraging aspect which our} and measure deposited in the clerk’s office, im; 
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mediately before entering on this business. In 
the present day there are but few men, (and | 
hope for the honour of this county that there 
are no surveyors) who would not endeavor to 
bring the chain to a true level ; but I am satistied 
that to perform the admeasurement accurately 
both these precautions must be carefully obser- 
ved. 

In measuring the crop equal care will be ne- 
cessary. The half-bushels which are to be the 
final test, ought to be gauged for this special pur- 
pose. ‘The applicant ought to engage a suflicient 
number of heads on the appointed day to husk 
the corn, or to dig the potatoes, so that as soon 
as the ground is measured off under the inspec- 
tion of our cflicers, that in a few hours, the whole 
produce may be collected and ascertained in their 
presence. ‘The quality also will require parti- 


advocates of this belief, that the seed-wheat from 
which this monster is said to rise, was the off- 
spring of vegetable adultery ; they admit that 
the wheat plant may rise perfect from the ground, 
but after being injured by cattle, or in unfavoura- 
ble situations, its nature becomes changed ; and | 
the stalk; instead of being crowned with the gol- 
den grain, 18 only loaded with the shrivelled chess. 
Now, it would be safe to assert that nothing ana- 
logous tosuch transformation can be produced 
from the vegetable kingdom. It may not be ir- 
relevant, however, to remark,that chess, though 
a weaker plant than wheat, is yet more hardy ; 
and accordingly where that grain is thick and | 
flourishing, the chess drops among the stubble ; | 
but where cattle, and excess of moisture have 
injured the wheat, the other springs with renew- 








cular attention. 1 feel confident that too much 
care in this respect cannot be exercised ; that 
the chain of evidence ought to be complete, and 
the proof positive. 

I should greatly regret that the quantities of 
wheat and barley cannot be so expeditiously and 
accurately determined,were it not that the quality 
rather than the quantity ought to be the criterion 
of merit. Although good crops are greatly de- 
pendant on the hand of industry, yet whe«t and 
barley are less so than any others, and sometimes 
appear so capricious,’ that, were we regulated 
only by the quantity, we should adjudge our pre- 
mium to the undeserving. There are other 
methods, however, by which the careful farmer 
may be distinguished. ‘The cockle, the thess, 
{cheat] and various other weeds which pollute 
and impoverish the crop, will stand witnesses 

.against the former class of cultivators, and | 
earnestly recommend that no premium be 
adjudged to him who may permit either of tiiose 
two nuisances to remain in his fields. 1 trust 
there are not many who will think these condi- 
tions unreasonable. Ona former occasion I cal- 
led your attention to the subject of cockle. It 
was shewn that the seed will lie for years, if not 
for ages, in pasture land; and I suggested that 
our care ought chiefly to be extended to this plant 
before it attains maturity. The ‘employment of 
the Rolling Screen, as a precautionary measure, 
may also prove important. But whatever means 
the farmer may adopt totally to extirpate this 
plant, he will be encouraged during the prosecu- 
tion of this landable enterprise by the conviction 
thatthe perverted vigour of no other seed will 
re-produce it. 

1 wish for the credit ofsome farmers that they 
could feel the same contidence in destroying 
chess. The vulgar opinion respecting the origin 
of this plant is too well known to need a particu- 
Jar recital; but perhaps all of you do not know 
that some are indifferent about its mixing with 
seed-wheat or seed-rye, alleging that it is never 
produced by its ownseed. When error of opinicn 
results in a practice so preposterous it 1s time to 
enter our protest. Perhaps we have all been 
told of the appearance of this plant in fields of 
grain where it was never sown ; but this seed is 
so small as to render its detection by a careless 
observer improbatle. If* is true that botanists 
have given us long lists of mule or hybrid plants, 
but the chess has never had a place assigned ip 
this catalogue. Itis noteven pretended by the 


ed vigour and fills the vacancy. 

But | am well aware of the inefficacy of reason 
|in combatting inveterate prejudices which have 
been cherished from infancy ; and to convince 
the believers of that doctrine that it is founded | 
in mistake, and unworthy of enlightened minds, | 
shall refer to facts that admit not of contradiction. 
The chess is a perfect plant, as different from 
wheat as the latter is from rye or barley, with 
seed completely capable of vegetating, and known 
in science by the name of Bromus scexlinus.— 
The Botanist, whose observations are incompa- 
rably more close and accurate than the assertors 
of this doctrine, would no sooner admit this plant 
to be a degeneracy of nature, because'it grows 
in our wheat fields, than tiie Zoologist would ad- 
mit the sheep to be the degenerate ofispring of 
the cow because they feed in the same pasture. 

I shall mention another circumstance, which, 
to some, may appear more conclusive. A far- 
mer who lives in the the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
and whose varacity | have known by a long ac- 
quaintance to be unimpeachable, lately assured 
me, that for many years not one single stalk of 
chess appeared in his grain fields, but that it was 
recently introduced in consequence of changing 
his seed-wheat. 

I shall therefore repeat that no premium ought 
to be allowed for any crop among which this 
nuisance is permitied to grow. , 

Similar restrictions ought to be adopted rela- 
tive to flax. This crop is sometimes injired by 
| cockle ofa different species from that which ap- 
pears in grain fields, and also by a variety of the 
chess. (Ihave not learand by what supposed 
metamorphosis the latter rises into existence.) 
But the yellow seedis the pliant which most fre- 
quently partakes of the nutriment designed for 
this crop; and which most injariously adulterates 
the produce. It is, however, easily extirpated. 
I have seen a patch of flax standing in which not 
one stalk of this plant could be found, although 
the flax-seed was foul with this seed when it was 
sown. The process which effected its destruc- 
tion was steeping in brine. Ashes or plaister 
was then Thixed with the seed, to imbibe the 
mucilage which held it together, and which 
would have prevented it from scattering.* 








* Yellow seed steeped only 24 hours in brine has been found 
togrow. In thecase alluded to in the Appress the seed was 
steeped 48 hours. It has been steeped a whole week. anc 
though the flax stood thin, it is considered doubtful whether 








the deficiency ought to be ascribed to the brine, or to the vers 
unfavourable state of the ground where it was sown, and to 
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the inclemency of the weather which succeeded. 


For wheat, barley and flax, I therefore believe 
that the attention of the General Viewing Com- 
mittee will be sufficient ; but would propose for 
your consideration that at least two of the town 
committee attend tothe measurement or inspec- 
tion of corn, turnips and potatoes. 

You have doubtless learned that the Board of 
Agriculture has been organized, and a perma- 
nent committee selected to prepare, among other 
important particulars the annual volume, agreea- 
bly to the direction of the Legislature. I con- 
gratulate you on the auspicious commencement 
of that institution. The PLovcn Boy, a weekly 
paper, edited by Soromon Sournwick,of Albany, 
chiefly devoted to rural affairs, has been patron- 
ized by the Board ; and may be considered as 
the principal vehicle of agricultural intelligence 
in the state. Its columns have detailed particu- 
lar facts, of which no farmer ought to be ignorant ; 
and which alone would be cheaply purchased by 
one year’s subscription. I therefore cordially 
recommend it to your patronage. 


__ SELECTIONS, 
Agricultural Chemistry, 
No. XXIX. 
BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE ON VE. 
GETABLES. 

183 The constitution of the atmosphere has been already 

[183] generally referred to in the preceding Lectures. Water, 
carbonic acid gas, oxygene, and azote, have been mentioned 
as the principal substances composing it; but more minute 
enquiries respecting their nature and agencies are necessary 
to afford correct views of the uses of the atmosphere in vege- 
tation. 

On these enquiries I now propose to enter; the pursuit of 
them, I hope, will offer some objects of practical use in farm- 
ing: and present seme philosophical illustrations of the man- 
ner in which plants are nourished, their organs unfolded, and 
their fanctions developed 

If some of the salt called muriate of lime, that has been 
just heated red, be exposed to the air, even in the driest and 
coldest weatier, it will increase in weight and become moist; 
and in a certain time will be converted into a fluid. If put 
into aretort, and heated, it will yield pure water; will gradu- 
ally recover its pristine state: and, if heated red. its former 
weight; so that itis evident, that the water united to it was 

(184) derived from the air; and that it existed in the air in an 

4 inyisible and elastic form, is proved by the circumstance, 

that if a given quantity of air be exposed to the salt, its volune 

and weiglit will diminish, provided the experiment be correctly 
made. 

The quantity of water which exists in air, as vapour, varies 
with the temperature. In proportion as the weather is hotter, 
the quantity is greater. Ai 50d. of Fahrenheit, air contains 
about 1 20 of its volume of vapour; anc asthe specific gravi- 
ty of vapour isto that of air nearly as 10 to 10, this is about 
1-75 of its weight. 

At 190d. supposing that there is a free communication with 
water, it contains about 1-14 partsin voliime, or 1-21 in weight. 
‘tis the condensation of vapour by diminution of the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, which is probably the principal cause 
of the format:on of clouds, and of the deposition of dew, mist, 
show, or hail. 

The power of different substances to absorb aqueous vapour 
from the atinosphere, by cohesive attraction was discussed in 
the last Lecture. The leaves of living plants appear to act 
upon the vapour likewise in its elastic form, and to absorb it. 
Same vegetables increase in weight from this cause, when sus- 
pended in the atmosphere and unconnected with the soil ; such 
are the houseleek. and different species of the aloe. In very 
intense heats, and when the so'l is dry, the life of plants seems 
to be preserved by the absorbent power of their leaves; and it 
is a beautiful circumstance in the economy of nature, that 
aqueous vapour is most abundant m the atmosphere when it 
[185] is most needei! for the purposes of life; and that when 

“4 other sources of its supply are cut off, this is most co- 
pious. 


The compound nature of water has been referred to. It 
may be proper to mention the experimental proofs of its de- 
composition into, and composition from, oxygene and hydro- 
sene. ‘ 

If the metal called potassium be exposed in a glass tube t 
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a small quantity of water, it will act upon it with great vio- 
lence: elastic fluid will be disengaged, which will be found to 
be hydrogene; and the same effects will be produced upon the 
tassiuin, as if it had absorbed a small quantity of oxygene ; 
and the hydrogene disengaged, and the oxygene added to the 
otassium, are in weight as 2to 15; and if two in volume of 
fvdrogene, and one in volume of oxygene, which have the 
weights of 2 and 15, be introduced into a close vessel, and an 
electrical spark passed through them, they will inflame and 
condense into 17 parts of pure water. 

It is evident from the statements given in the third Lecture, 
that water forms by far the greatest part of the sap of plants; 
and that this substance, or its elements, enters largely into the 
constitution of their organs and solid productions. 

Water is absolutely necessary to the economy of vegetation 
in its elastic and fluid state; and it is not devoid of use even 
jn its solid form. Snow and ice are bad conductors of heat; 
and when the ground is covered with snow, or the surface of 
the soil or of water is frozen, the roots or bulbs of the plants 
beneath are protected by the congealed water from the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere, the temperature of which in northern 

6 winters is usually very much below the freezing point; 

[18 land this water becomes the first nourishment of the 

plant in early spring. ‘The expansion of water during its 

congelation, at which time its volume increases 1-12, and its 

contraction of bulk during a thaw, tend to pulverise the soil ; 

to separate its parts from each other, ard to make it more per 
meable to the influence of the air. 

If a solution of lime in water be exposed to the air, a pelli- 
cle will speedily form upon it, and a solid matter will gradual- 
ly fall to the bottom of the water, and in acertain time the wa- 
ter will become tasteless; this is owing to the combination of 
the lime, which was dissolved in the water, with carbonic acid 
gas which existed in the atmosphere, as may be proved by col- 
lecting the filmand the solid matter, and igniting them strongly 
in a little tube of platina or iron; they wili give off carbonic 
acid gas, and will become quicklime, which added to the 
same water, will again bring it to the state of lime water. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere is very 
small. itis not easy to determine it with precision, and it 
must differ in different situations; but where there is a free 
circulation of air, it is probably never more than 1-500, nor 
less than 1-800 of the volume of air. Carbonic acid gas is 
nearly 1-3 heavier than the other elastic parts of the atmos- 
phere in their mixed state: hence, at first view, it might be 
supposed that it would be most abundant in the lower regions 
of the atmosphere; but unless it has been immediately pro- 
duced at the surface of the earth im some chemical process, 

, this dues not seem to be the case; elastic fluids of dit- 
(187; ferent spec fic yravities have a tendency to equable mix- 
ture by a species of attraction, and the different parts of the 
atmosphere are constantly agitated and blended together by 
winds or other causes. De Saussure found |.me water preci- 
pitated on Mount Blanc, the highest poiniof land in Euope ; 
and'carbonic ac.d gas has Leen alwavs fo.nd apparently in 
due proportion, in the air brougit down from great heights in 
the atmosphere by wrostatie adventurers 

The experimental proofs of the composition of carbonic acid 
gas are very simple. If 13 grains of well burnt charcoal be 
inflamed by a buroing-glass in 100 cubical inches of oxygeue 


gas, the charcoal will entirely disappear; and proviced the! 


experiment be correctly made, all the oxygene, except a few 
cubical inches, will be found converted into carbonic acid, 
and what is very remarkable, the volume of t! 
changed. On this last circumstance it is easy to found a cor- 
rect estimation of the quantity of pure charcoal and oxygene 
in carbonic acid gas: the weigit of 100 cubical inches of car- 
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bonic acid gas isto that of 100 cubical inches of oxygene gas, | 
as 47 to 34; so that 47 parts in weight of carbonic acid gas, | 


must be composed of 24 parts of oxygene and 13 of charcoal, 
which correspond with the numbers given in the second Lec- 
ture 
Carbonic acid is easily decomposed by heating potassium 

in it; the metal combines with the oxygene, and the charcoal 
is deposited in the foum of a black powder. 
139 The principal consumption of the carbonic acid in 

Le"! the atmosphere, seems to be in affording nourisiiment 
to plants; and some of them appear to be supplied with car- 
bon chiefly from this source. 


Carbonic acid gas is formed during fermentation, combus- 
tion. putrefaction, respiration, and a number of operations 
tak ng place upon the surface of the earth: and there is no 


A ’ ‘ ° ~ - 
other process known in nature by which it can be destroyed 


but by vegetation 

After a given portion of air has been deprived of aqueous 
vapour and carbonic acd gas, it appears little altered in its 
properties ; it supports combustion and animal life. There 
are many modes of separating its principal constituents, oxv 
gene and azote, from each other. A simple one is by burning 
phosphorus in aconfined volume of air: this absorbs the oxy- 
gene and leaves the azote; and 100 parts in volume of air, ‘n 
which phosphorus has been burnt. yield 79 pasts of azote: and 
by mixing this azote with 21 parts of fresh oxygene gas artifi 
cially procured, a substance having the original characters of 
air is produced. To preeure pure oxygene from air, quick- 
silver may be kept heated in it, at about 600 d. till it becomes 











a red powder; this powder, when ignited, will be restored to 
the state of quicksilver by giving off oxygene. 

Oxygene is necessary to some functions of vegetables; but 
its great importance in nature is in its relation to the economy 
of animals. It is absolutely necessary to their life. Atmos- 
pheric air taken into the lungs of animals, or passed in solu- 
tion in water through the gills of fishes, loses oxygene; and 

(189) for the oxygeve lost, about an equal volume of carbonic 
acid appears. 

The effects of azote in vegetation are not distinctly known. 
As it is found in some of the products of vegetation, it may 
be absorbed by certain plants from the atmosphere. It pre- 
vents the action of oxygene fiom being too energetic, and 
serves as a medium in which the more essential parts of the 
air act; nor is this circumstance unconformable to the analogy 
of nature; for the elements most abundant on the solid sur- 
faee of the globe, are not those which are the most essential 
to the existence of the living beings belonging to it. 

The action of the atmosphere on plants differs at different 
periods of their growth, and varies with the various stages of 
the developement and decay of their organs; some general 
idea of its inflfence may have been gained from circumstan- 
ces already mentioned: I shall now refer to it more particu- 
larly, and endeavour to connect it with a general view of the 
progress of vegetation. 


OF THE GERMINATION OF SEEDS, &c. 

If a healthy seed be moistened and exposed to air at a 
temperature not below 45d. it soon germinates; it shoots 
forth a plume which rises upwards, and a radicle which de- 
scends. 

if the air be confined, it is found that in the process of ger- 
mination, the oxygene, ora part of it, isabsorbed. The azote 
remains unaltered; no carbonic acid is taken away from the 
air, on the contrary some is added. 

Seeds are incapable of germinating, except when oxygene 
is present. In the exhausted receis er of the air-pump, in pure 
azote, in pure carbonic acid, when moistened, they swell, but 
do not vegetate; and if kept in these gasses lose their living 
powers, and undergo putrefaction 

If a seed be examined before germination, it will be found 
more or less insipid, at least not sweet; but after germination 
it isalways sweet. Its coagulated mucilage, or starch, is con- 
verted into sugar in the process; a substance difficult of solu- 
tion is changed into one easily soluble; and the sugar carried 
through the cells or vessels of the cotyledods, is the nourish- 
ment of the infant plant. It is easy to understand the nature 
of the change, by referring to the facts mentioned in the third 
Lecture; and the production of carbonic acid renders probable 
the idea, that the principal chemical difference between sugar 
and mucilage depends upon a slight difference in the propor. 
tions of their carbon. 

The absorption of oxygene by the seed in germination, has 
been compared to its absorption, in producing the evolution of 
fetal life in the egg; but this analogy is only remote. All ani- 
mals from the most to the least perfect classes, require a sup- 
ply of oxvgene.* [rom the moment the beart begins to pulsate 

(191) till \t ceases to beat, the aeration of the blood is constant 
sand the function of respiration invariable; carbonic a- 
cid is given off inthe process, but the chemical change produ- 
ced in the blood is unknown; nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose the formation oj any substance similar to sugar. In the 
production of a plant from a seed, some reservoir of nourish- 
ment is needed belore the rootcan supply sap; and this reser- 
voiris the cotylecon in which it is stored up in an insoluble 
form, and protected ifnecessary during the winter, and rendered 
soluble by ageuts which are constantly present on the surface 
The change of starch into sugar, connected with the absorp 
tion of oxygene, may be rather compared to a process of ‘er. 
iné tition, than to that of respiraticn; it is a change effected 
u on unorzanized matter, and can be artificially im tated ; and 
in most of the chem cal changes that occur, when vegetable 
com oud, are exposed to air, oxygene is absorbed, and car- 
bone acid formed or evelved 

It is evident, t.at in all cases of tillage the seeds should be 

sown so as to be fully exposed tot! e influence of the air. And 





* The impregnated eggs of insects, and even fishes, do not 
produce young ones, unless they are supplied with air, that. is, 
unless the fetus can respire. I have found that the eggs of 
inoths did not preduce larvee when confined in pure carbonic 
acid; and when they were exposed in common a:r, the oxygene 
partly disappeared, and carbonic acid was formed. The fish 
in the egg or the spawn, gains its oxygene from the air dissol- 
ved in water; and those fishes that spawn in spring and sum 
mer, in still water, such as the pike, carp, perch and bream, 
deposit their e2¢s gpon subaquatic vegetables, the leaves of 
which, in performing their healthy functions, supply oxyvgene 
te the water. The fish that spawn in winter, such as the sal- 
mon and trout, seek spots where there is a constant supply of 
fresh water, as near the sources of streams as possible. 
and in the most rapid currents, where all stagnation is pre 
vented and where the saturated with air, to which it has been 
e-posed, during its deposition from clouds, It is the instinct, 
lead ng these fish to seek a supply of air for their egys, whici: 
carries them from seas, or lakes into the mountain country < 
which induces them to move against the stream, and to endea- 





vor to overleap wiers, mill-dams, and cataracts. 




















one cause of the unproductiveness of cold clayey adhesive soi! 
is, that the seed is coated with matter impermeable to air. 
(192) In sandy soils the earth is always suflicientiy penetra- 
- ble by the atmosphere; but in clayey soils there can 
scarcely be too great a mechanical division of parts in the pro- 
cess of tillage. Any seed, not fully supplied with air, always 
produces a weak and diseased plant. 

The process of malting, which has been already referred to, 
is merely a process in which germination is artificially produ- 
ced ; and in which the starch of the cotyledon is changed into 
sugar; which sugar is afterwards, by termination, converted 
into spirit. 

It is very evident, from the chemical principles of germina- 
tion, thatthe process of malting, should be carried on no far- 
ther than to produce the sprouting of the radicle, and should 
be checked as soon as this has made its distinct appearance 
If itis pushed to such a degree as to occasion the perfect devel- 
opement of the radicle and plume, a considerable quantity of 
saccharine matter will have been consumed in producing theix 
expansion, and there will be less spirit formed ia fermentation, 
or produced in distillation. 

As this circumstance is of some importance, I made in Octo- 
ber, 1806, an experiment relating to it. I ascertained by the 
action of alcohol, the relative proportions of saccharine mat- 
ter in two equal quantities of the same barley; in one of which 
the germination had proceeded so far as to occasion protrusion 
of the radicle to nearly a half an inch beyond the grain in most 
of the specimens, and in the other of which it had been check- 
ed before the radicle was a line in length; the quantity of sugar 
afforded in the last, was to that in the first nearly as six to five. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Epirtor, 

Arator’s glowing description of the slanderer, 
in your 37th number, brought strongly to my 
mind the obvious propriety of restoring that dis- 
tinguished character to his original digniiy, by 
infurming the public of his high claims to their 
respect. That he will be eventually indemni- 
fied for our neglect, is no good reason for our 
being guilty of it. 

Though I may do but little in his favour, by 
just hinting at his origin and connections, yet my 
conscience will not permit me to withhold that 
little ; and by your kind aid, it may be the means 
of ronsing from his slumbers, some mighty and 
magnanimous, some ingenious and generous spirit, 
who may do more, to restore to their forgotten 
honours, an active and long suffering family. 

It ought to be generally known, sir, that in the 
very title SLanperer, is involved an idea of great 
majesty and sublimity. For inthe Bible, Slan- 
derer, and Satan, as well as Backbiter, Beelzebub, 
and Belial, are almost convertible terms ; 
much, that even the learned in the originals, are 
often posed to decide which is intended by the 
inspired writers, whether a Slanderer or the De- 
vil ; so intimately and inSeperately are they con- 
nected, in spirituals as well as morals. 

Diasoos, in the Greek, is the word by which 
both characters are expressed. Not, however, 
that the Slanderer owes his title to the Devil.— 
Not at all, sir. No, to the everlasting fame of 
hoth the brotherhood and sisterhood, be it spoken, 
his Satanic majesty himself, owes his universal 
title on earth, to Slander ; far famed and gallant 
slander, who rides on the posting winds, and 


inso- 
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makes the world to know and to feel that there 
is a power on earth which can make Fortitude, 
Justice and Innocence to tremble at the shaking 
of his invisible spear! 

Yes, sir, the arch fiend was all untitled and 
unknown in the heraldry of this world, until in 
Paradise he slandered the Creator to his crea- 
tures. From that act he was called Diabolos, 
which is sometimes rendered by our translators 
Devil, sometimes Slanderer, and at others, A4dver- 
sary, Accuser, Informer, Spy, Sc.’ as the sense 
may seem to require ; as all these honorable 
epithets are necessarily included in the original 
character—StanperEr. ‘The first-born of this 





sace was the Devil, as hath before been shown. | 


For all this, if inclined to be pedantic, 1 might || 
|had been, and what he still might bave been— 
one of the most respected and respectable men 
in the country. 


‘rarely sober for the last ten years of his life.— 


quote, in proof, a dozen of places from the He- 
brew Bible and Greek Testament. For the 
truth is, (I wish it were not the truth,) our trans- 
Jators have so dismembered this goodly family, 
that, but for the peculiar likeness which still ob- 
tains amongst them, there might be danger of for- 
getting that they were originally from one stock. 


Happily there is little danger, byt the family like- \ 
‘same may not also be said of you. 
‘ful the thought! none but madmen refuse to take 
‘warning of imminent and certain danger ; | shall 


ness will always be known and acknowledged to 
the end ofthe world ; when all slanderers and 


tion, whom he had been in the habit of regarding 
with respect, though not then sober, ke swore he 
would never get drunk again—that never again 
would he touch the inebriating cup. 

If in an earlier stage of his career, and in a so- 
ber hour he had made the resolution, it is pro- 
bable he would have kept it ; for the contempti- 
ble and beastly figure, together with the absurd 
and silly conversation and conduct of his drunken 
friend, shocked and disgusted him extremely. 

His wretched wife, with tears in ber eyes, in- 
formed me of this in the presence of her cruel 
and degraded husband. His children blushed 
with shame for their perjured drunken fatner— 
He nodded assent, swore it was true ; and with 
some comments and elucidations, tokl it again in 
his own way. Miserable man! while he moved 
my indignation and extorted my abhorrence, the 
most painful emotions of pity, mingled with deep 
regret, | could not suppress. I knew what he 


But all was over! He was 
He went down to the grave in middle age, the 
victim of intemperance. He died asa fool dieth. 
Yet death has seldom struck a better blow. He 
had been the scourge and shame of his family 














back-biters, with the Devil at their head, will 
march off to their own place—‘‘ Like body to 
like head.” I need not, therefore, trouble my- 


the prince of Hell is indebted, not only for his 
dominion, but for his title too, to Slander. 


/not, therefore, urge it upon you. 





Should any of your readers be doubtful, or dis- 
satisfied with this account, and pretend, (which I 
think would be very unreasonable, ) because there 
is sometimes a striking resemblance where no 
close connexion exists, that Satan may not, after 
all, be thus radically connécted with the family of 
the StanperReRsS, these doubters are refered o 
Mr. John Parkhurst, who, after telling them 
something about it, will send them on to Dr. 
George Campbell, who will tell them all about it. 
And they will no longer wonder at the influence 
which St. Paul and Arator have attributed to 
Stanperers, ‘“‘ before whose eyes there is no 
fear of God ;”’ but, from good reasons, in their 


hearts, much love for the Devil, 
‘ CEPHAS. 
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Peter’s Epistles to his Friend. 
No. Il. 

As an illustration of the two principal posi- 
tions contained in my former epistles, that intem- 
perance is both cruel and disgraceful, you are 
referred to the case of the late SERS, 

A few months before he drank his last, dis- 














gusted at the sight of one, in a state of intoxica- 





and friends longenough. You knew him well, 
my friend. And from him take warning, thet the 
How dread- 


But let me 
remind you, that it may be of infinite advan- 
tage, to bear constantly in mind, the incalcu- 


self nor you, to prove by much learned lore, that Jably dreadful consequences of this beastly vice. 
; And in my next, 1 willendeavour to show you, 


that an intemperate man cannot be an honest aan. 
An argument against the vice in question, that 
you will not despise. * Until which, and always, 
may you be sober and happy. PETER. 


WATERFORD FEMALE ACADEMY. 

As we have ever felt a deep interest in the 
success of the female Academy of Waterford, it 
gives us pleasure to have it in our power to re- 
cord, in favor of that institution, in the columns 
of The Plough Boy, the following letter from the 
venerable Jonn Apams. The question for pat- 
ronizing the Academy, is now, we believe, be- 
fore the Legislature, and it is to be hoped that 
there may be no diversity of sentiment on a ques- 
tion of such importance to the happiness of man- 
kind. 


Quincy, Montizexro, Dec. 9, 1819. 
Dear Madam, 

I am deeply indebted to you, for your po- 
lite and obliging letter, and much more for the 
elegant, sentimental, and most amiable volume 
that attended it. The female Sroiety of man- 
kind deserve as much honor, esteem and respect 
as the male. The duties of allegiance and obe- 
dience are reciprocal in a family, as well as in 
the state, and similar limitations and restrictions 
are applicable to both. | Whenever I hear ofa 


great man, [ always inquire who was his mother ; 
and I believe there have been very few extraor- 





———___ 
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dinary men who have not been cherished, and 
guided in their morals, and their studies, in their 
infancy, by extraordinary mothers, from the 
Gracchi to the present hour. 

I rejoice that the experiment has been made 
under the legislature of New-York, who have 
done no less honour to themselves than to you by 
their patronage of your university. 

Accept, madam, the kindest respects, and 
warmest wishes of your sincere friend and most 
obedient, humble servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Mrs. Emma Willard. 





FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 
Mr. Epiror, 

It is with pleasure I perceive the citizens @ 
Boston, with their characteristic benevolence, 
have set about -rearing another bulwark to per- 
petuate the liberties of the republic. | alludeto 
the establishment of an Apprentice’s Library, in 
that town. 

Such an institution, if properly managed, can- 
not fail of producing the most beneficial results, 
both on the morals and usefulness of those to 
whose improvemet it is to be devoted. I under- 
stand that upwards of one thousand volumes have 
already been donated, and that it is probable 
many more will be bestowed. 

It is not my intention to pourtray the benefits 
of such an institution: they must be obvious to 
every man of judgment. I wish merely to ex- 
press my approbation of the plan, and suggest 
the propriety of emulating this noble example, in 
this city. Iam fully persuaded, that it such a 
project were set on foot, by the proper persons, 
it would meet with the most liberal patronage.— 
[ hope you may notice this subject in your usefua 
paper. A MECHANIC, 
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TRANSLATION 
From the Abbe Rozier’s Universal Dictionary of 
Agriculture—v. 2, p. 677. 

CANCER.—The mouth of the ox, the ‘horse, 
and the ass, and especially the tongue, are the 
seat of thisdisorder It shews itself by a tumour, 
filled with a reddish an? running humour, which 
breaks through and produces a cavity, increasing 
in a very short time so as to destroy the adjoin- 
ing parts ; the sores, filled with serositous mat- 
ter, and sometimes terminated by a black spot, 
are true cancers, which being open, destroy the 
tongue and neighbouring parts, unless stopped io 
their progress. 

The cancers are healed by scraping them with 
any instrument so as to make them bleed, and by 
washing the wound often with vinegar, in which 
rue and garlic have been infused, and by adding 
to it some camphorated brandy. 

The animals attacked are easily cured by this 





method. In 1773, we saw a great many horses 
and mules sick with it ; several lost their tongues, 
in the hands of the blacksmith farriers, because 





they knew not the remedy. 

This disorder is epizootique ; then it is called 
flying cancer, potsonous blister, carbuncle to er 
at the tongue. 
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We have before us the Asiatic Mirror, publish- 
ed at Calcutta, July 28, 1819. We extract from 
it the following article, by which the readers of 
The Plough Boy will perceive, that a disorder 
then prevailed among the horses and cattle of 
Asia, similar to that which has recently appeared 
here, and which seems, when we consider the 
date of the Asiatic account, to have progressed 
from the eastern to the western hemisphere, as 
it has now reached the eastern section of the 


United States. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Mirror. 
SIR 
The increase in Veterinarian knowledge in In- 
dia has at last awakened the minds of scientilic 
men to discussion on the subject of horses. Per- 
mit me then through the channel of your papgr 
to request also their attention and advice on the 
disorder called by the natives Puckah, which has 
committed such depredations on the bullocks and 
cows of whole districts, and for want of scienti- 
fic treatment has been the death of thousands of 
plough bullocks, and those that have recovered, 
are rendered unable to work for some months. 
Although I am inadequate to give the techni- 
cal terms, I will state in plain language the symp- 
toms of the disease. Inthe first stage the bul- 
lock is seized with dulness attended with fever. 
He refuses his food and is shunned by his com- 
panions in health. The second stage commen- 
ces on the third day. A salivation ensues atten- 
ded with great discharge of Saliva and lasts three 
or four days, during which period he eats very 
little, though bis thirst is great. If he recov- 
ers inthis stage, he can be made fit for work in 
twelve or fifteen days ; but when the disorder is 
virulent, being the third stage, and about the 
seventh or eighth day, it attacks the feet, and a 
putrid offensive Ichor issues from the hoofs, 
which the flies attack, and for want of attention 
fill with worms. In this state it gets so bad that 
the bullock can hardly stand, and this continues 
tor twelve or fifteen days, and the cattle general- 
ly die in this stage of the disorder. ‘T’hose tivat 
recover are incapable of work for months. 
he country remedies I am perfectly acquain- 
ted with, but have’ witnessed their inadequacy. 
This disorder is infectious and comes on at no 
particular season ; but is most mild during the 
hot weather. A remedy for this disorder com- 
municated through the channel of your paper, 
Mr. Editor, will not only confer an obligation, 
but be of the highest possible benefit to that 
community who by the labours of these dumb 
sufferers furnish the means of subsistence to all 
classes. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
A FARMER. 





Weekly Summary. 


From the report of the canal commissioners, it 
appears that the middle section is completed. that 75 miles of 
it was navigated last fall, and that the setting in of the frosts 
only prevented the uavigation of the whole it appears that 
the total expense of this section is 1,125,983 dollars, which is 
304,132 collars more than the expense was estimated at pre- 
vions to the commencement of inaking this part of the canal. 
This additional expense has mostly accrued in consequence 











of making the canal 10 ieet wider than it was originally in- 
tended, in tho-e parts where it is raised above the surface of 
the adjoining grounds, as well as by constructing stone work 
for carrying it over several streams where wood work was ori- 
ginally intended; partly also on account of encountering hard 
and stony substances, in excavation, where the surface of the 
ground afforded no indicat:ons of these. Among the stony 
substances is a large proportion of gypsum, which was found 
in sections 27, 28, 59 and 63, of the canal. 

The commissioners appointed by the last legis- 
lature of this state, in regard to the state-prison, at New-York, 
have lately reported, that since its establishment, the number 
of convicts received there were 4,422; of these, 2,331 have 
been pardoned; 1,037 served out their time; 513 died; 33 
have escaped ; and 595 were then remaining there. ‘The com- 
mittee attribute much of the apparent ineflicacy of this mode 
of punishing criminals to the frequency of the cases where the 
pardoniug power bas been exercised, observing at the same 
time, that the frequent extension of this power latterly became 
requisite in order to afford room for new convicts. They ob- 
serve, that near Kingsbridge, and in various other parts of 
Westchester county, are extensive quarries of good marble, 
and they propuse the erection of a new state-prison, the walls 
of which shall include 40 acres of one of these quarries, and 
that the labour of the conv:cts be confined principally to work- 
ing marble, the avails of which will be mostly clear profit.— 
They estimate the expense of such an enclosure, with build- 
ings for the convicts, at 150,000 dollars, and they calculate 
that such a prison would contain 2,000 convicts, and that 
these might be mostly employed to advantage in working mar- 
ble; that in such case the expense of maintaining the convicts 
would not exceed 50 dollars a year, while their earnings would 
probably average 75 cents per day. ‘The cominissioners also 
report, from an examination of the prisons of a similar nature 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore, they could perceive nothing 
in the management of either that would be beneficial to 
adopt. 

In -our sexport towns, the great increase of 
panperism, and its causes, are exciting attention. The two 
principal causes appear to be—-l. an uncommon influx of 
poor from foreign countries--2. habits, generated in the days 
of ovr uncommon commerc’al prosperity, which are much ea- 
sier to slide into than to get out of again. Time will probably 
do most in correcting this evil. Heavier duties on ardent spi- 
rits, in order that malt liquors might be more generally brought 
into use, would probably also assist considerably. In New- 
York, the great number of tippling-houses, a spirit of litigation, 
and a decline. in religious sentiments, are also assigned as 
causes of the increase of the poor, it being ascertained that as 
many as 75,000 of the inhabitants of the city attend no place 
of public worship. ; 

His, Excellency De Witt Clinton has been elec- 
ted an honorary member of the London Horticultural society, 
in the class of distinguished foreigners, which consists of twen- 
ty. * 

From Washington we are informed that the 
late dispatches received from Madrid, announce that the 
Spanish government had refy:sed all further correspondence 
with Mr. Forsyth; and that general Vives, the minister ap- 
pointed to be sent to this country, was at Paris, in December 
last, on his way for this country. From other accounts, we 
learn that the Spanisi: legation, at Washington, are to be re- 
placed by others, those at W. having been appointed to foreign 
embassies; that some of the principal of the ministers of Fer- 
dinand had been displaced; that Don Onis, disgusted with his 
treatment at home, had still sufficient interest to get appointed 
minister to Russia; that the affairs of his majesty with this 
country gave him no concern whatever; and that nothing but 
feasting and banqueting, at Madrid, on account of the new 
queen, was the order of the day. 

Died, at Newport, R. I. on the 15th ult. Wix- 
Liam Exvery, Esq. in the 94th year of hisage. He was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, but four of 
whom are left remaining, viz. John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
William Floyd, and Charles Carrol. 

The legislature of New-Jersey have passed 
a law for excluding the steam-boats of other states from navi- 
gating the waters of that state, where such states do notadmit 
a reciprocity in this respect; of course the information we re- 
cently had on this subject proves to be unfounded. 

In Pennsylvania, governor Findlay has been 
charged with corruption in his office, which, on legislative en- 
quiry into the matter, proves to be unfounded—six of the 
committee, appointed to examine into the matter, voting for 
his acquittal—one against it. 

Of the efficacy of the scullcap, in the cure of 
canine madness, the following case is worthy of note. In 
January last, a little daughter of a Mir. Tice, of Ulster county, 
was seized with this malady, and had arrived to that stage of 
it, before the nature of her disorder was suspected. that she 
would creep on all fours about the room, and bark like a dog 
Physicians being called, they perceived the nature of her case, 
and prescribed the scullcap, which was administered, at first 
with difficulty ; but on being enabled to increase the doses, the 


child became freed of the spasms, and apparently well. The ' 
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infatuated parents, however, believing her bewitched, ordere 
the medicine to be discontinued, when the spasins returned 
with such violence, accompanied with such a dread of water, 
that any further use of the medicine became impracticable.— 
Che writer of the account adds his conviction that the chil 


might have been saved if the use of the sculicap had not been 
discontinued. 


From Baliimore upwards of 5,000 dollars have 
been raised by subscriptions for the relief of the citizens of Sa- 
vannah. From a late account from this latter city, an abor- 
live attempt has been made to set the semaining buildings ot 
that town on fire. 


At Savannah, Mr. Philip Brasch, a benevolent 
baker, of that city, gratuitously supplied all the necessitous of 
the place, who hac suffered by the late fice, with bread, for 
eight days after that event. 


FOREIGN. 
The late law passed by the British parliament, 


for the avowed purpose of suppressing libellous publications, 
imposes a duty of four pence sterling on all pamphlets, includ- 
ing weekly journals, &c. Printers are to give security to the 
amount of /500, for publishing nothing which shall be ad- 
judged libellous within the meaning of the act; and if con- 
victed a second time of offending against this law, they are 
to be banished. 


From a London paper we see adetailed account 
of the grand fete that was given by the Spanish ambassa‘lor 
on account of the nuptials of Ferdinand. The fete, on ac- 
count of the great expense, show, and parade, attending it, 
must have cost more than 100,000 dollars. Tables were pre- 
pared for about 150 guests, and they abounded, amongst othe: 
very costly things, with all the green growths of the summer, 
such as green peas, strawberries, &c. The Prince Regent was 
one of the guests. A mob of upwards of 4,000, as is said, 
was collected round the house; the Prince, as he made his 
entree, was hissed and hooted by the mob, and it became ne- 
cessary to call in military aid to prevent any outrages on the 
part of the multitude. 

From Manchester, Eng. of Dec. 16, we learn 
thata revolutionary committee,ten in number, while assemblect 
together at Naden, about 9 miles from that town, were taken 
into custody, underthe direction of its magistrates. From 
London it also appears that a motion in the House of Lords 
was to be made for the committal of Sir Francis Burditt to the 
tower on account of the part he has taken in regard to the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Hobhouse. 

fhe English government have employed Sir 
H. Davy to devise some chemical preparation calculated for 
the purpose of being enabled to unroll the manuscripts founct 
in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Sir W. Gill is to 
superintend the copying of them, and a learned philologist is 
to publish them. 

The naval force, at Cadiz, intended for the 
great expedition, was 5 ships of the line, 8 frigates, 7 or & 
sloops and brigs, and 50 gun vessels, carrying each two 24 
pounders, besides a number of transports, badly manned, and 
wanting much repairs. 

Farther and later accounts from South Ameri- 
ca confirm the intelligence, lately published, tha th <: 
general Bolivar has been completely triumphant ove? the 
Spanish general Morillo, and that the affairs of the patriots are 
now in a flourishing situation. It is stated that the revolution 
in that country has cost the lives of 250,000 of its inhabitants. 


MARRIED, 
At Greenbush, on Saturday the 19th ult. by the Rev Mr. 
Westervelt, Mr. ALBERT HAYDEN, to Miss ANN HILTON, 
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both of this city. eee 
~ PRESENT PRICES OF CounTRY PRopucE IN _ 
THis Marker. 

Fiour anp Grain.—Supertine fiour $6—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 50 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour $1 25 to $1 75 cwt.—Wheat 87 
cents to $16 bush.—Rye 54—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Flax-seed $1 50—Barley 75—Peas 50 to 
62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5,Mutton 3 te 4 cents per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 10 to 12 cents per.lb.—Cheese, good, $6 
per cwt.—-Cider $2 per bb].—Potatoes 30 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-2 
cent—white, 25 cents. 

Lumper.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do.18 
—do. boards, good,$2 100 ft. com. $1 do.—-Shin- 
gles, good, $1 50 per bundle. 














Albany, March 3, 1620. 
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